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While the Ku-Klux Act was doing its work in South
Carolina under suspension of the habeas corpus, the Senate
on December 20, 1871, took up a bill which had passed
the House by more than two-thirds majority to remove
the legal and political disabilities imposed by the Four-
teenth Amendment, except in a few cases. Sumner moved
as an amendment a bill which he had previously offered
as a separate measure, that all citizens, without distinc-
tion of race or color, should have equal rights in steam-
boats, railway cars, hotels, theatres, churches, jury serv-
ice, common schools, colleges, and cemeteries, whether
under federal or State authority. Trumbull, and the two
Senators from South Carolina, besought him not to
encumber the Amnesty Bill, which required a two-thirds
vote, with the Equal Rights Bill which required only a
majority, since they believed that both could be passed
separately, but that if his bill were tacked upon the
Amnesty Bill, both would fail. Sumner insisted upon his
amendment, and a vote was taken on it, February 9,
resulting in a tie (Trumbull and Schurz voting in the
negative), whereupon the Vice-President (Coifax) voted
in the affirmative. The Sumner amendment having been
adopted, all the Democrats turned against the bill and it
was lost by S3 to 19, not two thirds.

A second attempt, beginning in the House, had the
same result. When the bill was taken up in the Senate
Sumner again moved his Equal Rights Bill as an amend-
ment, and it was again adopted by the casting vote of the
Vice-President, and then the whole was lost by 32 to 22.

In the mean time the Liberal Republican Convention
had met at Cincinnati and adopted a platform very
emphatic on the subject of amnesty. A sudden change
came over the spirit of the regulars. The Amnesty Bill
was reintroduced in the House by General Butler, May his own words.2
